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Nashville sit-in movement. Lawson’s expulsion 
triggered a significant reaction in the white South. 
Eleven of the 16 Divinity School professors signed 
a statement protesting. White students also sup- 
ported him; some picketed the Vanderbilt adminis- 
tration building. Objections poured in by wire from 
over the South. When Lawson, with 79 other 
Nashville youth, was arrested on conspiracy 


THE REV. JAMES M. LAWSON, Jr., (center) 
meets with white students at Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, after the university ex- 
pelled him from the Divinity School for leading the 





—Nashville Tennessean Photo 
charges, faculty members went to the jail to make 
his bond. He had planned to stay in jail but 
changed his mind. He said: “I was deeply touched 
by the action of the faculty and I felt compelled to 
give the appeal the weight it really deserved 
because it represented the genuine affection and sup- 
port of the Christian community at the Divinity 
School. I left jail because the approach of the 


Divinity School faculty marked the first time the 


white community had come to the Negro’s help in 
the sit-in. For me it was symbolic.” 


Review of The Month 


Non-violent resistance to segregation continued to spread over the 
South and to draw support throughout the country. 


The NAACP called for a nationwide boycott of F. W. Woolworth, 
S. H. Kress, S. S. Kresge, and W. T. Grant, variety-store chains which 
continued discrimination at Southern lunch counters. The Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference called a Southwide leadership retreat 
for students at Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., April 15-17. 

Violence by segregationists increased in some parts of the South. 
Students were tear-gassed in Orangeburg, S. C., and Tallahassee, Fla.; 
police broke up a peaceful demonstration in Montgomery, Ala., and 
pistol shots were fired into the home of the Florida State NAACP 


president in Tampa. 


Twenty-two white and Negro integration leaders praised the U. S. 
State Department for condemning terrorism against South Africans, 
but also asked President Eisenhower to take a similar stand against 
terrorism in the American South. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., pro- 
tested to the President about “Gestapo” tactics of Montgomery police. 

Meantime, Southern moderates found a strong voice when Gov. 
LeRoy Collins of Florida told a statewide TV-radio audience it was 
morally wrong for stores to invite the Negro’s business but refuse 


him service at lunch counters. 


In Congress, a mild civil rights bill with a watered-down guarantee 
of voting rights seemed likely to pass. 

The Supreme court upheld the 1957 Civil Rights Act; restored to 
voting rolls 1,377 Negroes who had been purged in Louisiana, and 
agreed to review the Tuskegee, Ala., case in which Negro voters were 


gerrymandered out of the city. 


‘Non-Violent Way’ 


By JAMES M. LAWSON, JR. 


(The author of this article is a young Negro Methodist minister, 
Southern secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a leader in the 
current sit-down movement and the Southwide integration movement. 
(See picture above.) The Patriot asked Mr. Lawson to explain the 
philosophy of non-violent resistance which guides the protesters.) 


Many people call the passivity 
of the Negro “non-violence.” But 
nothing could be further from the 
truth. As the present sit-ins 
demonstrate, genuine non-violence 
is active and dynamic. 

Others call the well-fought and 
won legal battles “non-violence.” 
But the court cases merely define 
a moral issue in legal terms. 

The more crucial issue in the 
hearts and minds of the masses is 
left largely untouched by the legal 
decision. This explains why we 





Institute 


The 17th annual Race Rela- 
tions Institute at Fisk Uni- 
versity will be held June 20- 
July 2. This is one of the na- 
tion’s most important leader- 
ship training projects. Write 
Race Relations Department, 
Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., for application blanks 
and further information. 











have many court victories, but 
often only token integration. 

Still others say that the Negro 
has always been non-violent. Cer- 
tainly the Negro has never taken 
up arms against the segregated 
society. But it is necessary to 
point out how much violence the 
Negro has turned in upon him- 
self. 

In other words, instead of turn- 
ing his ill-will, hatred and vindic- 
tiveness against the white man, 
he has often come to hate himself. 
He has developed an inverted 
violence, a depreciated and re- 
jected selfhood. How else explain 
the gay but brutal weekends which 
curse the average Negro com- 
munity ? 

Christian non-violence has a 
wholly other character from these 
misconceptions. 

On the other hand, it is a basic 
religious faith that God operates 
in human history, that evil can 
be transformed only by good, that 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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“Idea Whose Time Has Come’ 





South Enters New Era 


“There is one thing stronger than all the armies 
in the world. It is an idea whose time has come.” 

Victor Hugo said that over a century ago. It 
was quoted recently in regard to the current sit- 
down movement—not by a Negro paper, not by an 
integrationist paper, but by the moderate Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Daily News. 

This editorial, along with other factors, indi- 
cates that wide sections of the population sense 
the historic importance of the student protests 
sweeping the South. 

The sit-downs began in Greensboro on February 
1, when four Negro students, surely unaware of 

the snowball they were starting, decided to ask for 
service at a dime-store lunch counter. 

The idea spread quickly and within six weeks 
student demonstrations—in most cases, sit-downs, 
but in other parades, picketing, mass marches— 
had been staged in about 60 Southern communities. 
(See map, page 4). There were support demonstra- 
tions in the North. 


Many thousands of students were involved. In 
some places, such as Petersburg, Va., Greenville, 
S. C., and Memphis, protests centered on libraries. 

Some states struck back with new laws and 
terror, some local officials with tear gas and fire 
hoses. There were more than 1,000 arrests. 

By mid-March, there were a few points of direct 
victory. A few previously segregated lunch counters 
served Negroes in Winston-Salem and Salisbury, 
N. C., and in Nashville, Tenn. More facilities opened 
in Oklahoma City, where the sit-down movement 
actually pre-dates the current campaign. (See 
Southern Patriot, September, 1958) 

In San Antonio, Tex., before sit-downs could 
occur, lunch counters were integrated after nego- 
tiation with Negro and religious leaders. 

But just as the issue went much deeper than 
the right to eat a hamburger, so the effects of 
the demonstrations far exceeded immediate vic- 
tories—or defeats. 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Who Leads the Sit-Downs? This Family is Typieal 





(By Staff Correspondent) 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The Steeles of Talla- 
hassee are typical of the people taking part in the 
current wave of non-violent resistance to segre- 
gation in the South. 

Three of the seven members of the family have 
been arrested for their part in protests. Two of 
them were tear-gassed in a police attack on non- 
violent resisters here March 12. Yet these dedi- 
cated people march on without a quiver. 

The Rev. C. K. Steele led the protest that broke 
down segregated seating on public busses in this 
capital city. He is still under bond on charges 
resulting from that struggle. 

Now two of his four sons have joined the honor 
roll of those jailed for standing up for their rights. 
They are Charles Kenzie Steele, Jr., 17, and Henry 
Marion Steele, 16, accused of engaging in riotous 
conduct and assembly. 

These two high-school students and their broth- 
er, Clifford, 15, took part in the first sit-in at lunch 
counters in Florida. The older boys were arrested 
at a Woolworth store during their second sit-in. 
They were accompanied by one adult and eight 
students from Florida A. & M. University—four 
girls and four boys. 

Charles had the foresight to take along a short- 
hand pad and pencils on the second demonstration. 
He recorded all that was done and said during the 


<9 


sit-in and while the 11 were in jail. (A condensed 
version of his report is in columns 4 and 5). 


Charles is an A student and a pianist. He has 


won two music scholarships to other colleges for 
next year but he is filing an application to enter 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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'—Photo by Horace Jones 
THE STEELES: (From left) First row, Rochelle 
Eunice, Darryl Keith; Second row, Charles, Clifford, 
Henry; Standing, Miss Mary Ola Gaines, a fellow- 
worker, and the Rev. and Mrs. C. K. Steele. 


From Florida Lunch Counter. 
Some Shorthand Notes 


By CHARLES KENZIE STEELE, JR. 
(Excerpted from shorthand notes made during a sit-down in 
Tallahassee, Fla.) 


About 1:35 p.m. I arrived at the 
Inter-Civic Council office. The 
other members were there as 
planned . . . We practiced demon- 
strations and were given instruc- 
tions. The main point stressed 
was not to fight back... 

We arrived in Woolworth’s 
about 2 p.m. I purchased a few 
articles ... 

We went across to the lunch 
counter. I took a seat between 
two white men. Another CORE 
member sitting about two seats 
away ordered a cup of coffee and 
a sandwich. The waitress told 
him: “I’m sorry, we can’t serve 
you.” 

She moved on down and told 
me the same. We both re- 
plied: “I'll wait.” 


Both men sitting next to me 
finished their meals slowly and 
both had second cups of coffee 
after I was sitting there... 
Finally they left, and signs were 
put up saying the counter was 
closed. None of the white people 
seated at the counter left because 
of our being there. 

Merritt Spaulding, who was 
with us, asked a white lady 
sitting two seats from him if 
he might borrow a pencil. She 
said: “No, but I have a foun- 
tain pen.” Which she let him 
use... 

The waitresses seemed all very 
jittery and the head waitress was 
obviously trembling. She gave 
a man a cup of coffee without 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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How It’s Done 


In September, 1958, the Patriot 
reported on a campaign by the 
Palo Alto, Calif., Committee for 
Open Housing. The committee 
gathered signatures of white citi- 
zens pledging themselves to wel- 
come into their neighborhoods 
residents of any race, creed, or 
national origin. Original signers 
numbered 1500 and names were 
published in a newspaper ad. 

This was one of the first such 
campaigns in the country. Since 
then the technique has been 
used in a number of other com- 
munities. 

A recent report from California 
indicates some of the results of 
the Palo Atlo campaign. 

Simultaneously with the Palo 
Alto effort, a similar campaign 
was conducted by the Council of 
Churches of Santa Clara County, 
where Palo Alto is located in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. In 
September, 1959, the newspapers 
in San Jose published an “open 
occupancy covenant” signed by 
about 2,000 persons. There was 
such interest that a “listing serv- 
ice’ was set up where homes 
available to all races could be 
listed. 

The idea spread and six other 
campaigns were initiated in the 
Bay Area. To date, open occu- 
pancy covenant signers in the 
entire area total about 6,000. 

The result, sponsors say, is that 
many more homes are being sold 
without regard to color. Panic 
selling and unfriendly acts have 
been stymied. 

“Panic selling and unfriendly 
acts,” they explain, “make their 
greatest progress where the 
people of good will are con- 
fused, do not know each other, 


“A grand jury indictment is getting to be a 
badge of honor in the black community and an 
almost indispensable qualification for leadership 
among American Negroes.”—The Rev. Dr. Gardner 


and are completely unorganized. 
The advertisement helps each 
signer know that there are 
other persons of the same mind 
in their church, club, or neigh- 
borhood.” 


The student NAACP chapter at 
the University of Illinois, with 
the support of numerous other 
campus groups, has set up a Fair 
Play Council. Business establish- 
ments in the area which do not 
discriminate are to be given 
window decals indicating their 
policy. The technique has also 
been used at the Universities of 
Michigan and California. 


The Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) urges all persons who 
make airplane trips to indicate to 
the airlines that they prefer to 
fly with those companies who 
make flight-crew positions avail- 
able to all Americans, including 
Negroes. 





Women Meet 


Over 350 representatives of 
16 national organizations with 
a total membership of 14 mil- 
lion women met recently in 
Washington to launch a new 
organization to work for 
school integration. It is called 
NOW (National Organization 
of Women) for Equality in 
Education. 

In a summary statement at 
the final session, Justice Jus- 
tine Wise Polier, New York, 
said the group came into being 
because women are realizing 
that denial of equal education 
casts a blight on the inner 
welfare of all children—both 
white and Negro. 











Book Notes 





THE INTEGRATED CLASS- 
ROOM, by H. Harry GILEs, 
Basic Books, Inc., New York 
City, $5. 

“Desegregation means the abo- 
lition of separate schools,” the 
author of this book says. “Jnte- 
gration means moving from the 
imposition of caste and class bar- 
riers . .. to free association on 
the basis of freedom of choice 
guided by purposes of work and 
play and by thoughtful selection 
rather than mass labelling and 
rejections.” 

It is for people concerned with 
promoting integration that this 
book is written. It is especially for 
teachers and school administra- 
tors who face, the author says, 
“a task of social education that 
looms as great in this period as 
the achievement of simple literacy 
once was.” 

The author, a professor of edu- 
cation at New York University, 
did extensive research in 13 states 
where classrooms have been inte- 
grated and presents numerous 
case histories of creative methods 
in combatting prejudice. To this 


he adds summaries of scientific 
research in the fields of prejudice, 
race, and intergroup relations— 
plus four chapters of specific 
teaching aids for the classroom 
teacher. 


THE SOUTH STRIKES BACK, 
by Hoppinc CARTER III, Double- 
day & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
$3.75. 

This book’s scope is not as wide 
as its title indicates. Rather it is 
a well-documented and readable 
history of the White Citizens 
Council in Mississippi, the state 
where it has had its greatest suc- 
cess and now dominates the white 





Methodists Urged to Act 


Social Questions Bulletin, publication of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action, has called on all Methodists to urge the General 
Conference of the church to abolish the Central (Negro) Jurisdiction 


and thus integrate the church. 


The General Conference meets in Denver April 27-May 4. At that 
time it will act on a report of a special commission which has recom- 
mended that the Central Jurisdiction be continued. 

Some Methodist groups have already sent memorials to the General 
Conference asking that this recommendation be rejected. Social Ques- 
tions Bulletin points out that every Methodist individual and group has 
a right to send memorials to General Conference. 

The bulletin says the Central Jurisdiction “has become the symbol 


of Methodism’s sin and shame. . 


.” For suggested memorial forms 


write MFSA, P. O. Box 327, Gresham, Oregon. 


community. 

The book also notes the factors 
that will inevitably bring a de- 
cline in WCC power in the future 
—one of which, the author says, 
will come “when the Negro is 
reckoned with at the polls.” The 
author is a son of the well-known 
journalist, Hodding Carter II. 


Myths Exposed: 
A Useful Booklet 


THE MYTHS OF RACIAL IN. 
TEGRATION, by Naomi Le- 
VINE, published by American 
Jewish Congress, 15 E. 84th St., 
New York, N. Y., 50¢ (Reduced 
prices on quantity orders). 
This is a compact, 16-page 

booklet. One by one, it takes the 
arguments used against integra- 
ted housing and, in simple words, 
demolishes them with facts de- 
rived from the latest sociological, 
anthropological and other scienti- 
fic research. Valuable to read 
yourself so you can discuss this 
question effectively with your 
friends. Valuable too to distribute 
in quantity in neighborhoods ap- 
proaching integration. 





In Portsmouth, Va., the public 
library was ordered to end segre- 
gation, in a Federal court decree. 





A Letter to the Editor 





“Real Issue Not Yet Faced in Little Roek’ 


A keen analysis of the present 
state-of-affairs in Little Rock was 
presented recently in a “letter-to- 
the-editor” by Dr. William J. 
Massie of that city. 

The challenge which faced Lit- 
tle Rock in 1957 has never really 
been met, Dr. Massie declared in 
a letter published by the Arkansas 
Gazette. 

And since community leader- 
ship has failed to face the real 
issue, he called on the individual 
citizen to assume this responsi- 
bility for himself. 

Dr. Massie noted that many 
“respected leaders” are concerned 
because the only serious contend- 
ers in the coming gubernatorial 
race appear to be Governor 
Faubus and Attorney General 
Bruce Bennett, another ardent 
segregationist. 





there. 


Taylor, president of the Protestant Council of the 


City of New York, commenting on Alabama’s in- 
dictment of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., on perjury 


charges. 


“If it hadn’t been for a Negro in Korea who 
carried me on his back eight miles with shrapnel in 


“There are not enough jails to hold us. 
are not enough roads for us to leave the state.”— 
Student leader at Alabama State College in Mont- 
gomery, addressing a mass rally of protesters 


2 
Quotations To Remember 
“The South is in a time of change, the terms of 
which cannot be dictated by white Southerners.”— 
Southern Regional Council, in a special report on 
the current student protest movement. 


his legs I wouldn’t be here today.”—A white St. 
Petersburg, Fla., youth watching Negroes in a 
lunch counter sit-down and explaining to a reporter 
that he favored their demonstration. 


There 


“People who fear that advancement of any group 
will lessen their stations in life are against the 
advancement of unions. 
the advancement of colored people.” —West Virginia 
Labor Federation President Miles Stanley, speak- 
ing in Charleston. 


And they are also against 


But the leaders, Dr. Massie 
asserts, refused to help “create 
an atmosphere where men of 
dignity and conscience could seek 
office and have a_ reasonable 
chance of winning.” His letter 
then states: 


“It is not difficult to understand 
the reluctance of many able and 
distinguished men to run for 
office. All that one needs to do is 
recall that the best the most en- 
lightened and most dedicated Lit- 
tle Rock ministers could do in the 
school desegregation controversy 
was to expound the law-and-order 
position. 


“This position might have 
real significance in a heathen 
community, but lends little 
dignity to a society whose re- 
sponse to situations should be 
governed by its moral judgment 
of right and wrong, not by the 
fear of lost industry, closed 
schools, or even the threat of 
individual punishment. 


“The challenge which faced 
Little Rock in 1957 is still very 
much in evidence. The com- 
munity must not mistake quiet 
for peace and solution. The schools 
opened with the use of the pupil 
assignment plan, a plan which 
promises a decrease in school de- 
segregation with the advance in 
years. What happens if the as- 
signment plan falters? Is the 
community ready to accept a 
more forthright approach to 
school desegregation, or does it 
revert to 1957? 


“The leadership has yet to 
meet its obligation of spelling 
out to the community the need 
for a more just and a more 
equitable rendering of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the ‘Good 
Book,’ and again restated in 
the United States Constitution. 
The engaging of the community 
in purposeful experiences in 
the area of human relations is 
yet tocome... 


“When the established leader- 
ship shrinks from the responsi- 
bility it then becomes the duty 
and obligation of other citizens to 
create a climate in which men of 
good-will, principle and integrity 
can again seek office . . . Men 
who feel that it is not only cour- 
age that counts, but that Christ 
counts some too...” 


William J. Massie, M.D. 
‘Challenge Still Here’ 
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News in Brief 





Whites Back Integration Suit 


An interracial group is con- 
ducting a fund campaign to help 
finance a suit against school seg- 
regation in Chapel Hill, N. C. 
White university professors, min- 
isters and community leaders are 
among those giving leadership to 
the drive. 

* a OK 


In Houston, delegates to a meet- 
ing of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Texas voted 500 to 50 to approve 
ntegration of a school operated 
by the church near Austin. 

aK a * 


In Atlanta, attorneys for Dobbs 
liouses, Inc., announced that they 
would not appeal a Federal court 
order ending segregation in the 
Atlanta airport restaurant. The 
restaurant manager said there 
had been “no trouble” since the 
facilities were desegregated after 
the court order. 

* x * 


In North Carolina, the student 
legislature of Wake Forest Col- 
lege (white) adopted a resolution 
asking the college trustees to 
admit Negro students. (A num- 
ber of Wake Forest students have 
joined Negro students in the area 
in sit-down demonstrations.) 

* OK ok 


In Dover, Dela., the Interracial 
Youth Council, a Protestant in- 
terdenominational group, voted to 
condemn segregation in public 
places as defying “all Christian 
principles.” The young people 
referred specifically to segrega- 
tion as practiced in most down- 
state Delaware movie theaters 
where Negroes are seated only 
in a section of the balcony. 


In Raleigh, N.C., the Committee 
on Human Relations of the North 
Carolina Council of Churches 
issued a statement supporting the 
mass demonstrations by Negro 
students against segregated lunch 
counters. The statement com- 
mended the Negroes for “their 
self-restraint under provocation” 
and called on “fellow citizens and 
especially our Christian brethren” 
to support them. 


Meantime, a group of 60 
Raleigh ministers, most of them 
white, appealed to the public to 
“employ Christian principles” in 
racial matters and urged an end 
to discrimination “in all com- 
munity relationships such as wor- 
ship, education, business and em- 
ployment...” 

* oe * 


In Chattanooga, the School 
Board rejected a demand from 
Negro parents for “an immediate 
plan for school integration.” 





Appeal Filed 


Attorneys for Carl Braden, 
an SCEF field secretary, have 
filed a petition with the U. S. 
Supreme Court asking a re- 
view of his conviction and 
year’s sentence for contempt 
of the House Un-American 
Committee. They say that the 
case raises the question of 
whether this Committee can 
use its subpoena power to 
punish its critics. Braden was 
subpoenaed to hearings at At- 
lanta after he criticized the 
Committee for coming South 
to harass integrationists. 











In Atlanta, about half of the 
450 students at the Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University, 
signed a resolution calling for the 
continuation of public schools. 

* * * 

In Pensacola, Fla., the NAACP 
has filed suit asking complete 
school integration. 





(By Special Corresp 

MEMPHIS, Tenn. — When 
there’s a reign of terror against 
any group in a society, it never 
stops there. No man in any group 
is safe. 

This truism is proved again in 
the case of Alton West, 52, 
former white Mississippi dairy 
farmer, who got caught in the net 
of anti-Negro terror and preju- 
dice and was finally driven out of 
the state. 

West, whose story was 
brought to light recently by the 
Tri-State Defender here, was 
until slightly over two years 
ago a prosperous farmer at 
Lake Cormorant in DeSoto 
County, Miss. 

He was no civil rights fighter. 
He was minding his own business. 
He owned an $85,000 farm. 

Then in December, 1958, his 
trouble started. A friend came 
and told him he’d better “clear 
his name” right away or get out 
of the state. 

“IT didn’t know what he was 
talking about, and he refused to 
tell me,” West said. “I decided 
that whatever it was the sheriff 





Mississippi Terror 


THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 





Monteagle, Tenn., for details. 


laws. 


ing integrated classes. 


Highlander Won’t Close 


Highlander Folk School will continue to operate while appealing 
a court decision ordering it closed. 

A full program of workshops is planned for spring and summer, 
providing training and help for people working in their communi- 
ties for integration and civil rights. Write Highlander School, 


Meantime, an appeal is being pushed on the closing order. The 
adverse court decision rested mainl: on the assertion that High- 
lander, as a private institution, violates Tennessee’s segregation 
If upheld it would also affect Vanderbilt, Fisk, Scarritt, 
Maryville, University of-the South, and other private schools hav- 














—Photo by George E. Hardin 


Alton West 
Caught in Net 


ought to know, so I went to see 
him.” 

The sheriff was at first reluc- 
tant to talk. Then he told West 
he had been accused of: 

1. Belonging to the NAACP. 

2. Holding meetings in colored 





The Steeles: Typical Sit-Down Leaders 


(Continued from Page 1) 
all-white Florida State University 
here. This is the only school in 
the state that offers a course in 
music therapy, in which he wishes 


to major. 
Charles and Henry are both 
members of the Congress of 


Racial Equality; in fact, Henry is 
a charter member of the Talla- 
hassee branch. 

Charles has read many of the 
writings of the late Mohandas 
K. Gandhi and Dr. Martin L. 
King, Jr., leaders in non-violent 
resistance. They have also 
listened to their father and 
their mother, Mrs. Lois Steele. 
“Daddy has been preaching to 

us about loving our enemies,” 





This article about the Steeles 
was written before Charles 
and Henry were ordered to pay 
| $300 fines or spend 60 days in 
| jail. Charles paid so he could 
| ‘ 
| carry their message to the na- 
| tion. Henry and 6 college stu- 
| dents went to jail, but the 
| others voted to free Henry on 
| bail so he could appeal to the 
| higher courts for them all. He 

was freed after 6 days. 














Charles said. “He taught me to 
see how pitiful some of these peo- 
ple are — how they have been 
taught from childhood to believe 
in segregation. 

“He tells us to try to under- 
stand how we would react if we 
were in their shoes. He taught 
us to love rather than hate.” 


Then he added thoughtfully: 
“My non-violent resistance 
hasn’t been really tried yet. 
Nobody has come up and as- 
saulted me while I’m sitting 
there. I would protect myself 
but wouldn’t fight back.” His 
brother Henry nodded agree- 
ment. And so did Clifford. 
Their father said: “I didn’t 

know how deeply interested the 
boys were until they were ar- 
rested. I hadn’t urged them or 
persuaded them to join CORE or 
sit in. However, since they have 
done it, I’m very proud of them. 
I think all of them are condi- 
tioned now to take whatever 
comes asa result of their actions.” 
Mrs. Steele too is proud of her 
sons. The family group is com- 
pleted by Rochelle Eunice Steele, 
13, and Darryl Keith Steele, 4. 

They eagerly await the time 
when they can actively join the 
rest of the family in the strug- 
gle. Meantime, they give full 

moral support and help in 
whatever ways they can. 


Mr. Steele, who is 46, is advisor 
to the CORE group in Talla- 
hassee. He is also a member of 
the board of directors of the 
Southern Conference Educational 
Fund; first vice-president of the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference; a member of the 
board of the NAACP State Con- 
ference of Branches, and presi- 
dent of the Tallahassee Inter- 
Civic Council. 


He has been pastor of Bethel 
Baptist Church here for eight 
years. Before that, he was pas- 
tor in Toccoa and Augusta, Ga., 
and Montgomery, Ala. He and 
Mrs. Steele were married in 1941 
in Montgomery, where she was 
born in 1924. 

Mrs. Steele completed her 
education after the family 
moved to Tallahassee and after 
most of her children were born. 
She obtained a B.S. degree in 
elementary education in 1955. 
This qualifies her to teach but 
she gets no assignments. She 
is vice-president of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society and 
sings in the church choir. 

One of the Steeles’ close friends 
is Miss Mary Ola Gaines, a 
vibrant young native of Georgia 


who was arrested with the boys in 
the Woolworth sit-in. Her ap- 
pearance at the Steele home oc- 
casioned discussion of the philoso- 
phy of those taking part in non- 
violent resistance. 

Summing up his reasons for 
participation, Charles said: “I 
want to attain first-class citi- 
zenship, which is my right as 
an American citizen. I think 
that eventually this method 
will break down segregation.” 


Mrs. Steele added: “This method 
is effective because it appeals to 
people’s conscience. I think that 
basically most people have a con- 
science and that what our people 
are doing will break through to 
them—show them how unjust and 
unfair segregation is.” 





Spreads 


churches and paying Negroes to 
join the NAACP. 

3. Holding meetings with Mrs. 
Daisy Bates in his living room. 

“I was shocked,” West de- 
clared. “Although I have al- 
ways treated Negroes right, I 
certainly wasn’t a member of 
the NAACP and hadn’t been in 
a colored church since I was a 
little boy.” 

From then on, West’s world 
crumbled fast. All his credit was 
cut off. Then one night his house 
was burned down. He, his wife, 
his son, daughter-in-law and 
grandchild barely escaped. 

The family moved to a tenant 
house and tried to carry on. But 
it was no use. West’s weight 
dropped from 182 to 130 pounds. 

“Nobody would have any- 
thing to do with us,” he said. 
“Even the pastor showed up 
only once in a while and he was 
always uncomfortable in our 
presence . . . Lots of people 
sympathized with me, but all 
were afraid to do anything to 
help.” 

The Mississippi State Sover- 
eignty Commission, the agency 
charged with preserving segrega- 
tion, came in and investigated, 
West said, and “gave me a clean 
bill of health.” But no news- 
paper in the area would print it, 
he said. 

Finally the family fled to Mem- 
phis. 

Even here their troubles have 
not ended. West has been’ un- 
able to find steady employ- 
ment. His son has been fired 
suddenly and without explana- 
tion from two jobs. They were 
evicted from one home. 

Why did he decide to tell his 
story, the Defender reporter asked 
him. 

“My family has lived in grief 
for two years,” West explained. 
“We’ve lost everything. We 
finally decided that if we could 
be molested this way in America, 
something ought to be done to the 
people who are guilty. I don’t 
know what can be done — but 
something ought to be done.” 





Notes from a Florida Lunch Counter 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cream or sugar and he had asked 
for both. She neglected also to 
give him a napkin... 

The other white people just 
sat there and finished their 
meals. They smoked afterward 
and smiled at us. 

After all of the white people 
had left, we continued to sit 
there ... I noticed that the others 
seemed very calm ... There was 
no violence or inclinations toward 
violence... 

Then I heard a customer in 
the store say: “Look, there are 
some cops outside.” 

About five minutes later a well- 
dressed man, followed by about 
four others and two uniformed 


policeman, walked down the 
counter and spoke to one of us. 
He was directed to the spokes- 
eee 

Then he walked down the 
counter to where I was sitting 
and yelled: “Do you all under- 
stand? This counter is closed.” 

Priscilla Stephens, the 
spokesman, asked us if we still 
wanted to stay. She said: “The 
mayor has ordered us to leave.” 
All of us agreed to stay. 

Then about 15 or 20 policemen 
marched in and told us we were 
under arrest. They said: “You 
niggers stand up now and get out 
of here.” 

As we left the store, a group 
of white people who had gathered 


began clapping. Miss Mary Ola 
Gaines looked back and _ said: 
“We'll be back.” 


When we reached headquarters 
. . . they ushered us all into one 
small cell—four girls, one woman, 
and six boys . . . They still hadn’t 
told us what we were charged 
with... 

About an hour later an officer 
came and read us our charges 
... In the meantime, we talked 
to a drunk who was thrown in 
with us. Then we sang. One 
fellow amused us by reciting a 
poem in French... 

Finally we were told that a 
bondsman had been secured for 
us ...~ They ushered us out the 
back docr ... And that was it, 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


Struggle Goes On 





To Win the Vote 


Negro witnesses who testified 


in Washington at the Volunteer 


Civil Rights Commission hearing January 31 (see March Patriot) 
were back at their homes these past two months, continuing their 


struggle for the ballot. 


In Washington, parliamentary 
gressmen debated whether to help 
guarantee these people the right 
to vote. But at the grassroots 
men and women continued to risk 
their lives in pursuit of their 
democratic rights. 

For example, John McFerren, 
the cotton farmer who electrified 
the Washington audience by tell- 
ing how he was “put on the hot- 
dog stand” for leading registra- 
tion efforts in Fayette County, 
Tenn., returned to his home to 
face new threats. Anonymous 
callers said they were going to 
have a “necktie party” for him. 

Undaunted, McFerren the 
very next week led 200 Negroes 
to the courthouse to register. 
He told the Tri-State Defender 
they “got the complete run- 
around.” They found no one 
taking registrations. 

Another leader of the Fayette 
County Civic and Welfare League, 
which McFerren heads, asked a 
white man where the registration 
office was. He _ received the 
answer, “In Hatchie Bottom.” 

Hatchie Bottom was the site of 
a lynching in 1940 when a Negro 
was murdered for voting. 

But McFerren and the others 
didn’t give up. On the next 
registration day in early March 
over 200 Negroes drove over 
treacherously icy roads and 
again attempted to register. 
This time the sheriff was on 


maneuvers dragged on as con- 


hand to keep order. Seventy 
were registered. 

Segregationists stepped up eco- 
nomic reprisals, but Negroes 
vowed to continue their registra- 
tion drive. 

Shortly thereafter, the entire 
Fayette County Election Commis- 
sion resigned, saying they were 
harassed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That left Fayette County, 
like Macon County, Ala., without 
a way to register voters. 

In North Carolina, the Progres- 
sive Civic Union, which was rep- 
resented at the Washington hear- 
ing by Mrs. Louise Lassiter, won 
a concession from the state in 
literacy test requirements. 

The Rev. N. K. Dunn, presi- 
dent of the eastern North Caro- 
lina group, asked for a ruling 
as to whether registrars could 
require prospective voters to 
spell from dictation. This has 
been a widespread practice with 
Negro applicants. 

An assistant attorney general 
ruled that this must stop. 

Meantime, testimony of the 
witnesses at the Washington hear- 
ing continued to stir people in 
the nation’s capital. A large ad 
with excerpts from the testimony 
was placed in the Washington 
Post. And Congresswoman Edith 
Green of Oregon placed the entire 
transcript of the testimony in the 
Congressional Record. 


"The Nation’s Shame’ 


Inserting the testimony of the Volunteer Civil Rights Commission 
hearing in the Congressional Record, Congresswoman Edith Green of 


Oregon said in part: 


“Mr. Speaker, last week at the Asbury Methodist Church in this 


city there occurred a very moving and revealing episode. 


American 


citizens from a number of States came to that church and were asked 
to testify as to the roadblocks which had been placed in the way of 
their exercise of the birthright of every American citizen—the free, 


secret ballot... 


“This testimony, Mr. Speaker, is self-explanatory. 


It points out 


in terms that spell out the Nation’s shame so that he who runs may 
read, that this country is still a long way from achieving the 
standard which we hold forth to the world to emulate... . 


“This is not a regional problem, Mr. Speaker. 


It is not a State 


or local problem. It is a national problem—a national shortcoming. 

“No one in this Chamber can feel smug or self-satisfied until the 
Congress has acted to insure to every American the freedom to partici- 
pate in the basic democratic procedure—the free election.” 





Cities where student demonstra- 
tions — sit-downs, marches or 
picketing—had spread by mid- 
March. Square dots indicate where 
demonstrators were arrested. 
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A New Era Begins in South 


(Continued from Page 1) 


In at least two ways, the movement had impli- 
cations that transcended the segregation issue 
and marked a new stage of development in 
American society: 

1. It was the first time in this country, except 
for the localized Montgomery bus protest, that the 
philosophy of non-violent resistance had been ap- 
plied on a mass scale as an instrument of social 
change. In a world where violence has come to 
mean annihilation, this was of major significance. 
(See explanation of non-violent philosophy, page 1.) 

2. It was a major departure from the previously 
prevailing mood on American campuses, where 
students have been notably oblivious to social 
action—especially the much-talked of “silent gener- 
ation.” 

Within the integration movement itself, there 

were at least three major results: 

1. There was a new degree of unity within the 
Negro communities. Often Negro students were 
appealing as much to older Negro leaders, who 
they felt were moving too slowly, as to the white 
population. Initially, many older leaders were cri- 
tical, but as the idea caught fire they began to 
change their minds and join the protests in at least 
some localities. 

2. There were also indications of a new level 
of Negro-white cooperation. As the Afro-American 
pointed out, active opposition to the sit-downers 
came almost entirely from politicians elected on 
segregation platforms and young hoodlum elements. 
Among the white population generally—as indi- 
cated by the spoken word, letters to the editor, and 
in some cases by action—there was wide sympathy 
with the students. 

For many white Southerners, the dramatic 
impact of the sit-downs seemed to offer the chal- 
lenge they needed to take positive steps. In 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, 


Kentucky, Georgia, Oklahoma and Texas, whites 
joined the protests or, as in Nashville, openly 
supported Negroes under attack. (See page 1.) 

In the Carolinas and elsewhere, groups of white 
ministers and churchwomen spoke in favor of the 
sit-downs. Everywhere there were reports of indi- 
vidual whites whispering words of encouragement 
to Negro demonstrators. The North Carolina AFL- 
CIO convention endorsed the sit-ins. 

And even among whites who prefer segrega- 
tion—except in places like Alabama, where terror 
has silenced moderate voices—there was a growing 
tendency to acknowledge, if reluctantly, that 
changes must come. 

3. Some ardent segregationists alse indicated 
an awareness of the movement’s significance. For 
example, the Richmond News-Leader noted the con- 
trast between the white hoodlums attacking the 
sit-downers and the well-dressed, highly disciplined, 
and dignified Negroes reading Goethe or textbooks 
at lunch counters and remarked, “Eheu! It gives 
one pause.” 

On the other hand, there were serious dangers 
because officials in some places were trying to stop 
the protest movement with strong-arm methods. 

But, while these people might cause much suf- 

fering, it was obvious that they could not stop 
a movement of this kind. They apparently have 
not read enough history to know that an idea 
can never be killed by putting its advocates in 
jail. Rather just the opposite: in a sense, man’s 
path to progress down through the centuries has 
been through a succession of jail cells. 

The present movement may wane in some places 
while it flares anew in others. There may be more 
setbacks than immediate advances. But one thing 
is certain: after the winter of 1960, the South will 
never be quite the same again. As Roy Wilkins 
said, “When a whole generation decides that a thing 
is wrong, then it’s dead.” 


Protest Leader Explains the Way of Non-Violence 


(Continued from Page 1) 


love must remain love even in the 
presence of hatred, that forgive- 
ness must prevail as the only 
mode of retaliation, that it is 
better to suffer obediently before 
God than to inflict suffering upon 
others, that evil is not met suc- 
cessfully with evil but only with 
radical good, the weapons of God 
Himself. 

Such a faith is common to all 
the great religions of the world. 
From Mo Ti of ancient China 
through the prophets and Jesus 
such a faith has been ex- 
pounded, often died for, but 
rarely taken seriously by the 
mass of us. 

On the other hand, non-violence 
is the religious technique for en- 
couraging and fomenting social 
change. It is a method rooted in 
the faith mentioned above. 

It is the ethical meaning of that 
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faith, the practical relevance of 
the Gospel to every man’s ordi- 
nary life. It is the social means 
to fulfill the social ends of the 
Kingdom. It is the demand of 
God upon those who would be the 
citizens of His Kingdom both 
today and tomorrow. 

As a technique, every non- 
violent strategy is determined 
and shaped by the essential 
faith, Love, the Cross, the 
gracious work of God both in 
the past and now. Thus ex- 
pediency is always ruled out. 
The pure technique loses out to 

the faith in action, to the resis- 
tance in love which retains a 
quality of creativity throughout 
the social process. Means and 
ends become one and the same 
thing. 

Paul Laprad, one of Nashville’s 
finest non-violent warriors, mani- 
fests the action which stems from 
faith. 


During a recent sit-in, he was 
hauled off a lunch counter stool 
by a group of white men, beat- 
en, kicked and clobbered over 
the head. As his assailants 
left, he stood up, brushed him- 
self off and returned to his 
seat. 

Such an act requires the faith 
and hope given by God alone. It 


is analogous to what the entire 
ministry and life of Jesus pro- 
claims. This is non-violence. 
(Editor’s Note: It could be 
added that Mr. Lawson’s own ex- 
perience in Nashville (see page 
1), wherein his non-violent battle 
moved virtually the entire Van- 
derbilt Divinity School to a new 
level of social action, is in itself a 





Warns South of ‘“Hotheads’ 


SCEF President Aubrey W. Williams, in a recent letter to the 
Montgomery Advertiser, called on white Southerners to reject the 
leadership of a “small group of hot-heads . . . the same sort of people 
who misled the South at the time of the Civil War.” 

Williams enumerated the things the Negro is asking—service at 
public places, use of public parks, the right to attend schools near 
where they live, the right to vote—and asked: 

“Now, in the name of common sense, what is so terrible about 


these desires? . 


. . Does any sensible person think any human being 


will give up on things like these? . . . The real problem the South 
faces is not whether they will agree to these human desires, but rather 
will they permit themselves to be dragged through long ruinous years 
of turmoil and strife, which they can’t possibly win...” 


good example of hew the non- 
violent way apparently raises the 
moral and spiritual level of every 
life it touches.) 
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